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INTRODUCTION 


The Pilgrim’s Progress is the most popular story book ever writ- 
ten. It has been translated into eighty languages, more than any 
other book except the Bible. It was first published in 1678, and 
in the next twenty years more than one hundred thousand copies 
were sold. It was written by John Bunyan, a tinker, of Bedford- 
shire, England. Bunyan was not a highly educated man. He 
never went to school beyond the grammar grade. As he went 
about the country, following his trade of tinker, he preached to 
gatherings of poor people by the roadside. To preach without a 
license was at that time against the laws of England, and Bunyan 
was put into Bedford jail, where he remained a prisoner for 
twelve years. During this time he wrote The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The book tells of a man named Christian who learns that his na- 
tive city is threatened with destruction, and he leaves it seeking 
safety. He passes through narrow and dangerous paths; he is 
threatened by giants and wild beasts. but at last he reaches the 
Celestial City. The language of the book closely resembles that 
of the Bible. The book is by far the most popular allegory that 
Was ever written. The beauty and simplicity of its language 
make the book especially desirable for young readers. 
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As I walked through the wilderness of this world, I lighted 
in a certain place where was a den*, and laid me down in 
that place to sleep; and as I slept, I dreamed a dream. [ 
dreamed I saw a man clothed with rags, standing with his 
face from his own house, a book in his hand, and a great 
burden on his back. I saw him open the book and read 
therein; and as he read, he wept and trembled, saying, 
**What shall I do?’’ 

In this plight, therefore, he went home, and kept silent as 
long as he could. But he could not be silent long, because 
his trouble increased. Wherefore he said to his wife and 
children, ‘‘O my dear wife and children, I am undone by 
reason of a burden that lieth hard upon me; moreover, I am 
informed that our city will be burned with fire from heaven; 
in which destruction we all shall come to ruin unless some 
way of escape can be found.’’ At this his relations were 
sore amazed; not because they believed what he said was 
true, but because they thought some frenzy had got into his 
head; therefore, hoping that sleep might settle his brain, 
they got him to bed. But instead of sleeping he spent the 
night in sighs and tears. Whenthe morning was come, they 
asked him how hedid. He told them, ‘“Worse and worse:’’ 
he also set to talking to them again; but they began to be 
hardened. They also tried to drive away his trouble by 
harshness. Wherefore he began to retire to his chamber to 


*Bedford Jail, 
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pray for and pity them; he would also walk alone in the 
fields, sometimes reading and sometimes praying; and thus 
for some days he spent his time. 

Now I saw upon a time, when he was walking in the 
fields, that he was reading in his book, and greatly disturbed 
in his mind; and as he read he burst out, as he had done 
before, crying, ‘‘What shall I do to be saved?’’ 

I saw also that he looked this way and that way, as if he 
would run; yet he stood still, because he could not tell which 
way togo. ThenI saw a man named Evangelist coming 
to him, who asked, ‘‘Wherefore dost thou ery?’’ He an- 
swered, ‘‘Sir, I perceive by the book in my hand that I am 
condemned to die, and after that to come to judgment.’’ Then 
said Evangelist, ‘‘Why not willing to die, since this life 
is attended with so many evils?’’ The man answered, ‘‘Be- 
cause I fear that this burden that is upon my back will sink 
me lower than the grave.’’ Then said Evangelist, “If this 
be thy condition, why standest thou still??? He answered, 
‘‘Because I know not whither to go.’’ Then he gave him a 
parchment roll, and there was written within, ‘‘Flee from 
the wrath to come.’’ 

The man read it, and looking upon Evangelist very care- 
fully, said, ‘‘Whither must I fly?’” Then said Evangelist, 
pointing with his finger over a very wide field, ‘‘Do you see 
yonder wicket-gate?’’ The man said, ‘‘No.’’? Then said 
the other, ‘‘Do you see yonder shining light?’’ He said, ‘‘I 
think I do.’’? Then said Evangelist, ‘‘Keep that light in your 
eye and go up directly thereto; so shalt thou see the gate; at 
which when thou knockest it shall be told thee what thou 
shalt do.’? Sol saw in my dream that the man began to run. 
Now he had not run far from his own door when his wife 
and children, perceiving it, began to cry after him to re- 
turn; but the man put his fingers in his ears and ran on, 
crying, “Life! Life! Eternal life!’? So he looked not be- 
hind him, but fled towards the middle of the plain. 
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The neighbors also came out to see him run; and as he 
ran, some mocked, others threatened, and some cried after 
him to return; and among those that did so, there were two 
that resolved to fetch him back by force. The name of the 
one was Obstinate, and the name of the other Pliable. In 
a little time they overtook him. Then said the man, 
“‘Neighbors, wherefore are ye come’’’ They said, ‘‘To per- 
suade you to go back with us.’’ But he said, ‘“That can by 
no means be. You dwell in the city of Destruction, the 
place also where I was born; and dying there, sooner or later 
you will sink lower than the grave, into a place that burns 
with fire and brimstone: be content, good neighbors, and go 
along with me.’’ 

‘‘What!’’ said Obstinate, ‘‘and leave our friends and our 
comforts behind us?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Christian, for that was his name. 

Obstinate—What are the things you seek, since you leave 
all the world to find them? 

Christian—I seek an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth notaway. Read it so,if you will, inmy book. 

Obstinate—Tush! away with your book. Will you go back 
with us or no? 

Christian—No, not I, because I have laid my hand to the 
plough. 

Obstinate—Come then, neighbor Pliable, let us go home 
without him. 

Pliable—lf what good Christian says is true, the things he 
looks after are better than ours; I intend to go along with 
this good man, and to cast in my lot with him. 

Now I saw in my dream that when Obstinate was gone back, 
Christian and Pliable went talking over the plain. 

Christian —Neighbor Pliable, I am glad you are persuaded 
to go along with me. Had Obstinate but felt what I have 
felt of the powers and terrors of what is yet unseen, he 
would not thus lightly have given us the back. 
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Pliable—Neighbor Christian, since there are none but us 
two here, tell me now further what the things are, and how 
to be enjoyed, whither we are going. 

Christian—Since you are desirous to know, I will read of 
them in my book. 

Pliable—And do you think that the words of your book are 
certainly true? 

Christian—Yes verily; for it was made by Him that can- 
not lie. 

Pliable—What things are they? 

Christian—There is an endless kingdom to be inhabited, 
and everlasting life to be given us, that we may inhabit that 
kingdom forever. 

Pliable—Well said; and what else? 

Christian—There are crowns of glory to be given us, and 
garments that will make us shine like the sun. 

Pliable—This is very pleasant; and what else? 

Christtan—There shall be no more crying, nor sorrow; for 
He that is owner of the place shall wipe all tears from our eyes, 

Now I saw in my dream, that just as they had ended this 
talk they drew near to a very miry slough, that was in the 
midst of the plain; and they, being heedless, did both fall 
suddenly into the bog. The name of the slough was De- 
spond. Here they wallowed for a time, bedaubed with dirt: 
and Christian, because of the burden that was on his back, 
began to sink in the mire. 

Pliable—Ah! neighbor Christian, where are you now? 

Christian —Truly, I do not know. 

At this Pliable began to be offended, and angrily said to 
his fellow, ‘‘Is this the happiness you were describing? If 
I get out again with my life you shall go on alone without 
me.’”? And, with that, he gave a desperate struggle or two, 
and got out ef the mire on that side of the slough which 
was toward home. So away he went, and Christian saw him 
no more, 
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Wherefore Christian was left to tumble in the Slough of 
Despond alone; but still he endeavored to struggle to that 
side of the slough that was nearest to the wicket-gate; which 
he did, but could not get out because of the burden that was 
upon his back; but I beheld in my dream that a man came to 
him,whose name was Help, and asked him what he did there. 

Christian—Sir, I was bid to go this way by a man called 
Evangelist, who directed me also to yonder gate, that I 
might escape the wrath to come; and as I was going thither 
I fell in here. 

Help—Give me thy hand. So he gave him his hand, and 
he drew him out, and set him upon sound ground, and bid 
him go on his way. 

Now I saw in my dream, that by this time Pliable was 
home again, so his neighbors came to visit him. Some of 
them called him wise for coming back, and some called him 
fool for hazarding himself with Christian; others mocked at 
his cowardliness, saying, ‘‘Surely, since you began to ven- 
ture, I would not have been so base as to have given out for 
a few difficulties.’’ 

Now, as Christian was walking solitarily by himself, he 
espied one afar off, come crossing over the field to meet him. 
The gentleman’s name that met him was Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man: he dwelt in the town of Carnal Policy, a very great 
town, and also hard by from whence Christian came. This 
man, then, meeting with Christian, and having some inkling 
of him,—for Christian’s setting forth from the City of De- 
struction was much noised abroad—began thus to enter into 
some talk with Christian. 

World—How now, spe fellow, whither away in this 
burdened manner? 

Christian—A burdened manner, indeed, as ever, I think, 
poor creature had! Iam going to yonder wicket-gate before 
me; for there, I am informed, J shall be put into a way to 
be rid of my heavy burden. 
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World—Wilt thou hearken unto me if I give thee counsel? 

Christian—lIf it be good, I will; for I stand in need of 
good counsel. 

World—I would advise thee, then, that thou with all speed 
get thyself rid of thy burden; for thou wilt never be settled 
in thy mind till then. 

Christian—That is what I seek, but get it off myself, I 
cannot; therefore am I going this way, that I may be rid of 
my burden. 

World—Who bid thee go this way to be rid of thy burden? 

Christian—His name, as I remember, is Evangelist. 

World —I beshrew him for his counsel! there is not amore 
dangerous and troublesome way in the world than is that 
unto which he hath directed thee. Thou hast met with some- 
thing, as I perceive, already; for the dirt of the Slough of 
Despond is upon thee. And why should a man so carelessly 
cast away himself, by giving heed to a stranger? 

Christian—Why, Sir, methinks I care not what I meet 
with in the way, if so be I can also meet with deliverance 
from my burden. 

World—But why wilt thou seek for ease this way, seeing 
so many dangers attend it? especially since I could direct 
thee to the obtaining of what thou desirest, without the 
dangers that thou in this way wilt run thyself into. 

Christian—Pray, Sir, open this secret to me. 

World—Why, in yonder village, named Morality, there 
dwells a gentleman whose name is Legality, a very judicious 
man, that has skill to help men off with such burdens as thine 
are from their shoulders; besides, he hath skill to cure those 
that are somewhat crazed in their wits with their burdens. 
His house is not quite a mile from this place, and there, I 
say, thou mayest be eased of thy burden. 

Now was Christian somewhat at a stand; but presently he 
concluded, ‘‘If this be true, my wisest course is to take his 
advice;’’ and with that he thus further spoke. 
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Christian—Sir, which is my way to this honest man’s 
house? 

World—By yonder high hill you must go, and the first 
house you come at is his. 

So Christian turned out of his way to go to Mr. Legality’s 
house for help; but, behold, when he was got now hard by the 
hill, it seemed so high, and did hang so much over, that Chris- 
tian was afraid lest it should fall on his head. There came 

«flashes of fire out of the hill that madeChristian afraid that 
he should be burned. And now he began to be sorry that he 
had taken Mr. Worldly Wiseman’s counsel. And with that 
he saw Evangelist coming to meet him; at the sight also of 
whom he began to blush for shame. So Evangelist drew 
nearer and nearer; and coming up to him, he looked upon 
him with a severe and dreadful countenance, and thus began: 

Evangelist—What dost thou here, Christian? Art not 
thou the man that I found crying without the walls of the 
City of Destruction? 

Christian—Yes, dear Sir, I am the man. 

Evangelist—Did I not direct thee the way to the little 
wicket-gate? 

Christian—Yes, dear Sir. 

Ewvangelist—How is it, then, that thou art so quickly turned 
aside? 

Christian—I met with a gentleman so soon as I had got 
over the Slough of Despond, who persuaded me that I might, 
in the village before me, find a man that could take off my 
burden. So I believed him, and turned out of that way into 
this, if haply I might be soon eased of my burden. But 
when I came to this place, I stopped for fear of danger; but 
I now know not what to do. 

Then said Evangelist, Thou hast begun to reject the 
counsel of the Most High, and to draw back thy foot 
from the way of peace, even almost to the hazarding of thy 
perdition. 
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Now Christian looked for nothing but death, and began to 
cry out lamentably; even cursing the time in which he met 
with Mr. Worldly Wiseman; still calling himself a thousand 
fools for hearkening to his counsel. This done, he applied 
himself again to Evangelist, as follows: 

Christian—Sir, what think you? Is there hope? May I 
now go back and go up to the wicket gate? 

Then said Evangelist to him, Thy sin is very great, 
yet will the man at the gate receive thee, for he has good- 
will for men; only take heed that thou turn not aside again. 
Then did Christian address himself to go back, and Evange- 
list bid him God-speed. So he went on with haste, like one 
that was all the while treading on forbidden ground, and 
could by no means think himself safe, till again he was got 
into the way which he had left to follow Mr. Wordly 
Wiseman’s counsel, 

In process of time Christian got up to the wicket-gate. 
Over the gate was written, ‘‘Knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.’’ He knocked, therefore, more than once or 
twice. At last there came a grave person to the gate, named 
Good-will, who asked him who was there, and whence he 
came, and what he would have. 

Christian—I am a poor burdened sinner. I come from 
the City of Destruction, but am going to Mount Zion, that 
I may be delivered from the wrath to come. I would, there- 
fore, Sir, know if you are willing to let me in. 

Good-will—I am willing with all my heart. And with 
that, he opened the gate. When he was in, Good-will asked 
him who directed him thither. 

Christian—Evangelist bid me come hither and knock, and 
he said that you, Sir, would tell me what I must do. 

Good-uill—We make no objections against any who come 
hither. They are in no wise cast out. Therefore, good 
Christian, come a little way with me, and I will teach thee 
about the way thou must go. Look before thee: dost thou 
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see this narrow way? That is the way thou must go. It is 
as straight as a rule can make it. 

Christian—But are there no turnings or windings, by 
which a stranger may lose his way? 

Good-will—Yes there are many ways butt down upon this, 
and they are crooked and wide. The right way only is 
straight and narrow. 

Then I saw in my dream that Christian asked him further 
if he could not help him off with the burden that was on his 
back. He told him, ‘‘Be content to bear it until thou comest 
to the place of deliverance; for there it will fall from thy 
back of itself.’’ 

Then Good-will told him that after he was gone some dis- 
tance from the gate, he would come to the house of the In- 
terpreter, at whose door he should knock, and he would show 
him excellent things. Then he went on till he came to the 
house of the Interpreter, where he knocked over and over. 
At last one came to the door and asked who was there. 

Christian—Sir, here is a traveler, who was bid by an ac- 
quaintance of the good man of this house to call here for my 
profit; I would therefore speak with the master of the house. 
So he called for the master of the house, who, after a little 
time, came to Christian, and asked him what he would have. 

Christian—Sir, I am aman that am come from the City 
of Destruction, and am going to Mount Zion, and I was told 
by the man that stands at the gate at the head of this way, 
that if I called here you would show me excellent things, 
such as would be a help to me in my journey. 

Interpreter took him by the hand and had him into a little 
room, where sat two little children. The name of the eldest 
was Passion, and the name of the other Patience. Passion 
seemed to be much discontented; but Patience was very 
quiet. Then Christian asked, ‘‘What is the reason of the 
discontent of Passion?’’ 

The Interpreter answered, ‘“‘The Governor of them would 
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have him wait for his best things till the beginning of the 
next year, but he will have all now; but Patience is willing 
to wait.’’ 

Then I saw that one came to Passion and brought him a 
bag of treasure, and poured it down at hisfeet; the which 
he took up and rejoiced therein, and laughed Patience to 
scorn. I beheld but a while, and he had lavished all away, 
and had nothing left him but rags. 

Christian—Explain this more fully to me. 

Interpreter—These two lads are figures: Passion, of the 
men of this world; and Patience, of the men of that which is 
to come; for as thou seest, Passion will have all now this 
year, that is to say, in this world; so are the men of this 
world: they cannot wait till next year, that is, until the next 
world, for their portion of good. But as thou sawest that 
Passion had quickly lavished all away, and had presently 
nothing left him but rags, so will it be with all such men at 
the end of the world. 

Christian—Now I see that Patience has the better wisdom, 
because he will have the glory of his when the other has 
nothing but rags. 

Interpreter—Tarry till I show thee one thing more, and 
then thou shalt go on thy way. 

So he took Christian by the hand and led him intoacham- 
ber where a man was rising from his bed; and as he put on 
his raiment he shook and trembled. Then said Christian, 
‘*Why does this man tremble?’’ The Interpreter then bid 
him tell to Christian the reason of his so doing. 

So he began and said, ‘‘Thisnight, as] was in my sleep, I 
dreamed, and behold the heavens grew exceeding black; also 
it thundered and lightened; I heard a great sound of a trum- 
pet, and saw a man sitting upon a cloud, attended with the 
thousands of heaven; they were all in flaming fire. Then I 
heard a voice saying, ‘Arise, ye dead, and come to judg- 
ment.’ And with that the rocks rent, the graves opened, 
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and the dead that were therein came forth: some of them 
were exceeding glad and looked upward, and some sought to 
hide themselves under the mountains. Then I saw the man 
that sat upon the cloud open the book, and bid the world 
draw near. I heard it also proclaimed to them that attended 
the man that sat on the cloud, ‘gather together the tares, 
the chaff, and the stubble, and cast them into the burning 
lake,’ and with that the bottomless pit opened just about 
where Istood; out of the mouth of which there came smoke 
and fire, with hideous noises. Upon this I awoke from my 
sleep.”’ 

Interpreter—Hast thou considered all these things? 

Christian—Yes, and they put me in hope and fear. 

Interpreter—Well, keep all things inthy mind. TheCom- 
forter be always with thee, good Christian, to guide thee in 
the way that leads to the City. So Christian went on his 
way. 

_ Now I saw in my dream, that the highway up which Chris- 
tian was to go was fenced on either side with a wall, and 
that wall was called Salvation. Up this way, therefore, did 
burdened Christian run, but not without great difficulty, be- 
cause of the load on his back. 

He ran thus till he came to a place somewhat ascending, 
and upon that place stood a cross, and a little below, in the 
bottom, asepulcher. SolIsaw in my dream, that just as 
Christian came up to the cross, his burden loosed from off 
his shoulders, and fell from off his back, and began to tumble, 
and so continued to do till it came to the mouth of the sep- 
ulcher, where it fell in, and I saw it no more. 

Then was Christian glad, and said with a merry heart, ‘‘He 
hath given me rest by his sorrow, and life by his death.’’ 
Then he stood still awhile, to look and wonder; for it was 
very surprising to him that the sight of the cross should thus 
ease him of his burden. Now as he stood looking, behold, 
three Shining Ones came to him, and saluted him with, 
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““Peace be to thee.’’ The first said to him, ‘‘Thy sins be 
forgiven thee;’’ the second stripped him of his rags and 
clothed him with change of raiment; the third set a mark 
upon his forehead, and gave him a roll with a seal upon it, 
which he bid him look on as he ran, and that he should give 
it in at the Celestial Gate. 

I saw in my dream that he went on thus till he came to 
the foot of the hill Difficulty. I looked then after Christian 
to see him go up the hill, where I perceived he fell from run- 
ning to walking, and from walking to clambering upon his 
hands and knees, because of the steepness of the place. Now 
about midway to the top of the hill was a pleasant arbor, 
made by the Lord of the hill for the refreshment of weary 
travelers. Thither, therefore, Christian got, where also he 
sat down to rest. Then he pulled his roll out of his bosom, 
and read therein. Thus he at last fell into a fast sleep, which 
detained him in that place until it was almost night; and in 
his sleep his roll fell out of his hand. Nowas he was sleep- 
ing, there came one to him, and awaked him, saying, ‘‘Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be wise.’’ 
And with that Christian started up and went on his way 
apace, till he came to the top of the hill. 

Now when he was come up to the top of the hill, there 
came two men running to meet him. The name of the one 
was Timorous, and of the other Mistrust; to whom Christian 
said, ‘‘Sirs, what ’s the matter? You are running the wrong 
way.’’ Timorous answered, that they were going to the city 
of Zion, and had got up that difficult place; but, said he, 
“‘The farther we go, the more danger we meet; wherefore 
we turned, and are going back again.’’ 

““Yes,’’ said Mistrust, ‘‘for just before us lie a couple of 
lions in the way, whether sleeping or waking we know not; 
and we could not think, if we came within reach, but they 
would presently pull us in pieces.’’ 

Christian—You make me afraid, but whither shall I fly to 
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besafe? If I go back to mine own country, that is prepared 
for fire and brimstone, and I shall certainly perish there. If 
I can get to the Celestial City, I am sure to be in safety 
there. I must venture. To go back is nothing but death; 
to go forward is fear of death, and life everlasting beyond 
it. Iwill yet go forward. So Mistrust and Timorous ran 
down the hill, and Christian went on his way. But thinking 
again of what he had heard from the men, he felt in his 
bosom for his roll, that he might read therein and be com- 
forted; but he felt and found it not. Then was Christian in 
great distress and knew not what todo. At last he remem- 
bered that he had slept in the arbor on the side of the hill; 
and falling down upon his knees, he asked God’s forgiveness 
for his foolish act, and then went back to look for his roll. 

Now, when he was come to the arbor again, looking sor- 
rowfully down under the settle, there he espied his roll; 
which he caught up with trembling haste and put into his 
bosom. But who can tell how joyful this man was when he 
had gotten his roll again! For this roll was the assurance 
of his life and acceptance at the desired haven. Therefore 
he laid it in his bosom, gave thanks to God for directing his 
eye to the place where it lay, and with joy and tears betook 
himself again to his journey. 

While he thought of the story that Mistrust and Timorous 
had told of how they were frightened by the sight of lions, 
he lifted up his eyes and, behold, there was a very stately 
palace before him, the name of which was Beautiful. 

So I saw in my dream, that he made haste to get lodging 
there. Before he had gone far he entered into a very narrow 
passage, and looking before him, he espied two lions in the 
way. Then he was afraid and thought to go back, because 
nothing but death was before him. But the porter, whose 
name is Watchful, saw Christian make a halt as if he would 
go back, and cried unto him, saying, ‘‘Is thy strength so 
small? Fear not the lions, for they are chained, and are 
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placed there fortrial of faith. Keep in the midst of the 
path and no hurt shall come unto thee.’’ 

Then Christian went on till he came and stood before the 
gate where the porter was, and said, ‘‘Sir, what house is 
this? And may I lodge here to-night?’’ The porter an- 
swered, ‘“This house was built by the Lord of the hill, for 
the relief and security of pilgrims.’’ The porter also asked 
whence he came, and whither he was going. 

Christian—I am come from the city of Destruction, and 
am going to Mount Zion; but because the sun is now set, I 
desire if I may, to lodge here to-night, 

Porter—What is your name? 

Christian—My name is Christian. 

Porter—Well, I will call out one of the virgins of this 
place, who will, if she likes your talk, bring you in to the 
rest of the family. So Watchful, the porter, rang a bell, at 
the sound of which a grave and beautiful damsel, named 
Discretion, came out at the door of the house. 

Then she asked Christian whence he came, and whither he 
was going; and hetoldher. She asked him also how he got 
into the way; and he told her. Then she asked him what he 
had seen and met with in the way; and he told her. And 
last she asked his name; and he said, ‘‘It is Christian.’’ So 
she ran to the door, and called out Prudence, Piety, and 
Charity, who, after a little more discourse with him, had him 
into the family. 

Thus they discoursed together till late at night; and after 
they had committed themselves to their Lord for protection, 
they betook themselves to rest. The pilgrim they laid ina 


large upper chamber, whose windows opened toward the sun- — 


rising. The name of the chamber was Peace. There heslept 
till break of day. 

The next day they took him into the armory, where they 
showed him all manner of armor which the Lord had pro- 
vided for pilgrims, as sword, shield, helmet, and breastplate. 
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And there was enough of this to harness out as many men 
for the service of their Lord as there be stars in the heaven. 
And they harnessed Christian from head to foot with what 
was of proof, lest he should meet with assaults by the way. 
He, being thus accoutered, walked out with his friends to 
the gate; and there he asked the porter if he saw any pil- 
grim pass by. Then the porter answered, ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Christian—Did you know him? 

Porter—I asked him his name, and he told me it was 
Faithful. 

Christian—I know him. He is my townsman, my near 
neighbor. How far do you think he may be before? 

Porter—He is got by this time below the hill. 

Christian—Well, good Porter, the Lord be with thee, and 
add to all thy blessings much increase, for the kindness thou 
hast shown me. 

Then he began to go forward; but Discretion, Piety, Char- 
ity, and Prudence would accompany him down to the foot of 
the hill. Then I saw in my dream that these good compan- 
ions, when Christian was gone to the bottom of the hill, gave 
him a loaf of bread and a cluster of raisins, and then he 
went on his way. 

But now, in this valley of Humiliation, poor Christian 
was hard put to it; for he had gone but a little way before 
he espied a foul fiend coming over the field to meet him; 
his name is Apollyon. Then did Christian begin to be afraid, 
and to cast in his mind whether to go back or to stand his 
ground. But he considered again that he had no armor for 
his back; therefore he resolved to venture and stand his 
ground. 

So he went on, and Apollyon met him. Now the monster 


was hideous to behold; he was clothed with scales like a 


fish; he had wings like a dragon, feet like a bear, and out 
of his mouth came fire and smoke. When he was come up 
to Christian, he thus began to question with him. 
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A pollyon— Whence came you, and whither are you bound? 

Christian—I am come from the City of Destruction, which 
is the place of all evil, and am going to the City of Zion. 

Then. Apollyon broke out into a grievous rage, saying, ‘‘I 
am an enemy to this Prince; I hate his person, his laws, and 
people; I am come out on purpose to withstand thee.’’ 

Christian—Apollyon, beware what you do; for I am in 
the King’s highway, the way of holiness; therefore, take 
heed to yourself. 

Then Apollyon straddled quite over the whole breadth of 
the way, and said, ‘‘I am void of fear in this matter: pre- 
pare thyself to die; for I swear by my infernal den that thou 
shalt go no further; here will I spill thy soul.’? And with 
that he threw a flaming dart at his breast; but Christian 
had a shield in his hand, with which he caught it, and so 
prevented the danger of that. 

Then did Christian draw his sword, and Apollyon as fast 
made at him, throwing darts as thick as hail; by the which, 
notwithstanding all that Christian could do to avoid it, Apol- 
lyon wounded him in his head, his hand, and foot. This 
combat lasted for above half a day, till Christian was quite 
spent. 

Then Apollyon, wrestling with him, gave him a dreadful 
fall; and with that Christian’s sword flew out of his hand. 
Then said Apollyon, ‘‘I am sure of thee now.’’ But as God 
would have it, while Apollyon was fetching his last blow, 
Christian nimbly stretched out his hand for his sword, and 
caught it, saying, ‘‘Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy; 
when I fall, I shall arise.’”’ And with that he gave him a. 
deadly thrust which made him give back. Christian, per- 
ceiving that, made at him again, saying, “Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors through him that loved 
us.’” With that Apollyon spread forth his dragon’s wings, 
and sped him away, that Christian saw him no more. So 
when the battle was over, Christian said, “‘I will give thanks 
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to him that delivered me out of the mouth of the lion, to 
him that did help me against Apollyon.’’ 

Now at the end of this valley was another, called the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, and Christian must needs go through 
it, because the way to the Celestial City lay through the 
midst of it. J saw then in my dream, that when Christian 
was got to the border of the Shadow of Death, there met him 
two men, making haste to go back; to whom Christian spake 
as follows: 

Christian—Whither are you going? 

Men—Back! back! and we would have you to do so too, 
if either life or peace is prized by you. 

Christian—Why, what’s the matter? 

Men—Why, we were almost in the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. 

Christian—But what have you seen? 

Men—Seen! Why the Valley itself, which is as dark as 
pitch; we also saw there the hobgoblins and dragons of the 
pit; we heard also in that Valley a continual howling and 
yelling. 

I saw in my dream, as far as this valley reached, there 
was on the right hand a very deep ditch. Again, behold, on 
the left hand, there was a very dangerous quag, into which, 
if even a good man falls, he can find no bottom for his foot to 
stand on. The pathway here was exceeding narrow; when 
Christian sought in the dark to shun the ditch on the one 
hand, he was ready to tip over into the mire on the other; 
and when he sought to escape the mire he would be ready to 
fall into the ditch. The pathway was here so dark that oft- 
times when he lifted up his foot to go forward, he knew 
not where or upon what he should set it next. 

When Christian had traveled in this disconsolate condition 
some time, he thought he heard the voice of a man, as going 
before him, saying, ‘‘Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
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me.’’ And by and by the day broke; then said Christian, 
‘‘He hath turned the shadow of death into the morning.’’ 
In this light, therefore, he came to the end of the valley. 

Now, as Christian went on his way, he came to a little hill, 
which was cast up on purpose that pilgrims might see before 
them. Up there Christian went, and looking forward, he 
saw Faithful before him upon his journey. Then said Chris- 
tian aloud, “‘Ho! ho! stay, and I will be your companion!’’ 
At that Faithful looked behind him, and Christian, putting 
forth all his strength, quickly got up with Faithful. 

Then I saw in my dream, that they went on very lovingly 
together, and had sweet discourse of all things that had hap- 
pened to them in their pilgrimage. 

Christian—But did you not see the Palace Beautiful that 
stood there on the top of the hill? 

Faithful—Yes, and the lions, too, before I came to it; but 
I think they were asleep, for it was about noon; and because 
I had so much of the day before me I passed by the porter 
and came down the hill. 

Christian—He told me, indeed, that he saw you go by, 
but I wish you had called at the house; for they would have 
showed you so many rarities that you would scarce have for- 
got them to the day of your death. 

Thus they went on talking of what they had seen by the 
way, and so made that way easy which would otherwise have 
been tedious; for now they went through a wilderness. 

Now, when they were almost out of this wilderness, 
Faithful chanced to cast his eye back, and espied one com- 
ing after them, and he knew him. ‘‘Oh,’’ said Faithful © 
to his brother, ‘‘Who comes yonder?’’ Then Christian 
looked and said, ‘‘It is my good friend Evangelist!’’ ‘‘Aye, 
and my good friend too,’’ said Faithful, ‘‘for it was he that 
showed me the way to the gate.’’ Now was Evangelist come 
up to them; and said, ‘‘Peace be with you, dearly beloved; 
and peace be to your helpers.’’ . 
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Christian—Welcome, my good Evangelist; the sight of 
thy countenance brings to my remembrance thy ancient kind- 
ness and unwearied laboring for my eternal good. 

Faithful—And a thousand times welcome. Thy company, 
O sweet Evangelist, how desirable it is to us poor pilgrims. 

Evangelist—How hath it fared with you, my friends, since 
the time of our last parting? What have you met with, and 
how have you behaved yourselves? 

Then Christian and Faithful told him of all things that 
had happened to them in the way; and how, and with what 
difficulty, they had arrived to that place. 

Evangelist—Right glad am I, not that you have met with 
trials, but that you have been victors; and that you have, 
notwithstanding many weaknesses, continued in the way to 
this day. 

Then I saw in my dream, that when they were got out of 
the wilderness, they presently saw a town before them, and 
the name of that town is Vanity; and at the town there isa 
fair kept, called Vanity Fair; it is kept all the year long; 
it beareth the name of Vanity Fair, because the town where 
it is kept is lighter than vanity. This fair is no new erected 
business, but a thing of ancient standing. Moreover, at this 
fair there is at all times to be seen juggling, cheats, games, 
plays, fools, apes, knaves, and rogues of every kind. Here 
are to be seen, too, thefts, murders, false swearing, and that 
of a blood red color. 

Now, the way to the Celestial City lies just through this 
town where this lusty fair is kept. These pilgrims, there- 
fore, must needs go through the fair. And so they did; but 
as they entered the fair all the people in the fair were moved, 
and the town itself was in a hubbub about them. 

One chanced mockingly to say to them, ‘‘What will ye 
buy?’ And they answered, ‘‘We buy the truth.’’ At that 
there was a great stir in the fair, insomuch that all order 
was confounded. Now was word quickly brought to the 
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great one of the fair, who came down and appointed some 
of his most trusty friends to take these men into examina- 
tion, about whom the fair was almost overturned. So the 
pilgrims were brought to examination; and they that exam- 
ined them asked them whence they came, whither they were 
going, and what they were doing there in such an unusual 
garb. They answered that they were pilgrims and strangers, 
and that they were going to their own country, which was 
the heavenly Jerusalem. But they that were appointed to ex- 
amine them did not believe them to be any other than mad, 
or else such as came to put all things into a confusion in the 
fair. Therefore they took them and beat them, and be- 
smeared them with dirt, and then put them intoa cage, that 
they might be made a spectacle to all the men of the fair. 

Then a convenient time being appointed, they brought 
them forth to their trial. The judge’s name was Lord Hate- 
good. Their indictment was as follows:— 

“‘That they were enemies to and disturbers of their trade Ff 
and that they made commotions and divisions in the town.’’ 

Faithful was presently condemned to be led back to the 
place from whence he came, and there to be put to the most 
cruel death that could be invented. They, therefore, brought 
him out, to do with him according to their law; and first 
they scourged him, then they buffeted him, then they lanced 
his flesh with knives; after that they stoned him with stones, 
then pricked him with their swords; and, last of all, they 
burned him to ashes at the stake. Thus came Faithful to 
his end. ° 

Now I saw that there stood behind the multitude a chariot 
and a couple of horses, waiting for Faithful, who was taken 
up into it and straightway was carried up through the clouds, 
with sound of trumpet, the nearest way to the celestial 
gate. 

But as for Christian, he was remanded back to prison, and 
remained there for aspace. But He that overrules all things, 
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having the power of their rage in His own hand, so brought 
it about that Christian escaped them and went his way. 

Now I saw in my dream, that Christian went not forth 
alone, for there was one whose name was Hopeful (being 
made so by beholding Christian and Faithful in their words 
and behavior, in their sufferings at the fair), who joined 
himself unto him, and told him that he would be his 
companion... 

Now, I saw that Christian and Hopeful went on their way 
to a pleasant river, which David the king called ‘‘The river 
of God,’’ but John, ‘‘The river of the water of life.’’ Now 
their way lay just upon the bank of the river; here, there- 
fore, Christian and his companion walked with great delight; 
they drank also of the water of the river, which was pleas- 
ant, and enlivening to their weary spirits; besides, on the 
banks of this river, on either side, were green trees that 
bore all manner of fruit. On either side of the river was 
also a meadow, curiously beautified with lilies, and it was 
green all the year long. In this meadow they lay down and 
slept; for here they might lie down safely. When they awoke, 
they gathered again of the fruit of the trees, and drank 
again of the water of the river. 

Now, I beheld in my dream, that they had not’ journeyed 
far when the river and the way parted; at which they were not 
a little sorry; yet they durst not go out of the way. Now 
the way from the river was rough, and their feet tender; 
wherefore they wished for a better way. Now, a little be- 
fore them, there was on the left hand of the road a meadow, 
and a stile to go over into it; and that meadow is called By- 
path Meadow. Then said Christian, ‘‘Here is the easiest 
going; come, good Hopeful, and let us go over.’’ 

Hopeful—But how if this path should lead us out of the 
way? 

Christuan—That is not like. Look, doth it not go along 
by the wayside? So Hopeful, being persuaded by his fellow, 
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went after him over the stile. When they were gone over, 
and were got into the path, they found it very easy for their 
feet; and withal, looking before them, they espied a man 
walking as they did (and his name was Vain-confidence) ; 
so they called after him, and asked him whither that way 
led. He said, ‘‘To the Celestial Gate.’’ ‘‘Look,’’ said 
Christian, ‘‘did I not tell you so?’’ So they followed, and he 
went before them. But, behold, the night came on, and it 
grew very dark. He, therefore, that went before, not see- 
ing the way before him, fell into a deep pit, which was on 
purpose there made, to catch vain-glorious fools withal, 
and was dashed in pieces with his fall. | 

Now Christian and his fellow heard him fall. So they 
called to know the matter, but there was none to answer. 
Then said Hopeful, ‘‘Where are we now?’’ Then was his 
fellow silent, as mistrusting that he had led him out of the 
way. And now it began to rain, and thunder, and lighten 
in avery dreadful manner; and the water rose amain. Then 
Hopeful oe in himself, saying, ‘‘Oh, that I had — 
on my way.’ 

Christian—Who could have thought that this path should 
have led us out of the way? Pray, my brother, forgive me; 
I did not do it of an evil intent. 

Hopeful—Be comforted, my brother, for I forgive thee; 
but we must not stand thus: let us try to go back again. 

But by this time the waters were greatly risen, by reason 
of which the way of going back was very dangerous. Yet 
they adventured to go back, but it was so dark, and the flood 
was so high, that in their going back they had liked to have 
been drowned nine or tentimes. Neither could they, with 
all the skill they had, get again to the stile that night. 
Wherefore, at last, lighting under a little shelter, they sat 
down there until the daybreak; but, being weary, they fell 
asleep. Now, there was, not far from the place where they 
lay, a castle called Doubting Castle, the owner whereof was 
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Giant Despair; and it was in his grounds they now were 
sleeping; wherefore he, getting up in the morning early, 
and walking up and down in his fields, caught Christian and 
Hopeful asleep in his grounds. Then, witha grim and surly 
voice, he bid them awake, and asked them whence they were, 
and what they did in his grounds. They told him that they 
were pilgrims, and that they had lost their way. Then said 
the Giant, ‘‘You have this night trespassed on me, by tramp- 
ling in and lying on my grounds, and therefore you must go 
along with me.’’ So they were forced to go, because he was 
stronger than they. The Giant, therefore, drove them before 
him, and put them into his castle, into avery dark dungeon, 
nasty and stinking. Here they lay from Wednesday morning 
till Saturday night, without one bit of bread or drop of drink, 
or light, or any to ask how they did; they were, therefore, 
here in evil case. 

Now Giant Despair had a wife, and her name was Diffi- 
dence. So he told his wife what he had done; that he had 
taken a couple of prisoners and cast them into his dungeon, 
for trespassing on his grounds. Then he asked her also what 
he had best to do further to them. She asked him who 
they were, whence they came, and whither they were bound: 
and he told her. Then she counselled him that he should 
beat them without mercy. So he getteth him a grievous 
crab-tree cudgel, and goes down into the dungeon to them, 
and there first falls to rating of them as if they were dogs; 
then he falls upon them and beats them fearfully, so that they 
were not able to help themselves, or to turn upon the floor. 
This done, he withdraws and leaves them, there to condole 
their misery, and to mourn under their distress. 

The next day, when morning was come, he goes to them 
in asurly manner as before, and perceiving them to be very 
sore with the stripes that he had given them the day before, 
he told them, that since they were never like to come out of 
that place, their only way would be forthwith to make an 
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end of themselves, either with knife, halter, or poison. But 
they desired him to let them go. With that, he rushed upon 
them, and had doubtless made an end to them himself, but 
that he fell into one of his fits; wherefore he withdrew, and 
left the prisoners to consult between themselves, whether it 
were best to take his counsel or no. 

Well, towards evening, the Giant goes down into the dun- 
geon again, to see if his prisoners had taken his counsel, but 
he found them alive, although by reason of their wounds 
they could do little but breathe. At this he fell into a 
grievous rage, and told them that, seeing they had disobeyed 
his counsel, it should be worse with them than if they had 
never been born. So, when the morning was come, the Giant 
took them into the castle-yard, and showed them the bones 
and skulls of those he had already despatched. ‘*These,’’ 
said he, ‘‘were pilgrims as you are, once, and they trespassed 
in my grounds, as you have done; and when I thought fit, 
I tore them in pieces; and so, within ten days, I will do you. 
Go, get you down to your den again;’’ and with that he beat 
them all the way thither. They lay, therefore, all day on 
Saturday in a lamentable case, as before. 

Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they began to pray, and 
continued in prayer until almost break of day. Now, a little 
before it was day, good Christian, as one half amazed, brake 
out in this passionate speech: ‘‘What a fool am I, thus 
to lie in a stinking dungeon, when I may as well walk at 
liberty! Ihave a key in my bosom, called Promise, that 
will open any lock in Doubting Castle.’? Then said Hope- 
ful, ‘‘That is good news, good brother; pluck it out of thy 
bosom, and try.’’ 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom and began to try 
at the dungeon door, whose bolt gave back, and the door flew 
open with ease, and Christian and Hopeful both came out. 
Then he went to the outward door that leads into the castle- 
yard, and opened that door also. After, he went to the iron 
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gate, for that must be opened too; but that lock went 
hard, yet the key did open it. Then they thrust open the 
gate to make their escape with speed, but that gate, as it 
opened, made such a creaking that it waked Giant Despair, 
who, hastily arising to pursue them, felt his limbs fail, for 
his fits took him again, so that he could by no means go 
after them. Then they went on and came to the King’s 
highway, and so were safe. ; 

They went then till they came to the Delectable Moun- 
tains, which mountains belong to the Lord of that hill of 
which we have spoken before. So they went up to the 
mountains, to behold the gardens and orchards, the 7ine- 
yards and fountains; where also they drank and washed 
themselves, and did freely eat of the vineyards. Now, there 
were on the top of these mountains shepherds feeding their 
flocks. 

The Shepherds, whose names were Knowledge, Experience, 
Watchful, and Sincere, took them by the hand and led them 
to their tents, and made them partake of that which was 
ready. They said, ‘‘We would that ye should stay here 
awhile, to be acquainted with us; and yet more to solace 
yourselves with the good of these Delectable Mountains.’’ 
They then told them, that they were content to stay; so 
they went to their rest that night, because it was very late. 

Then I saw in my dream, that in the morning the Shep- 
herds called Christian and Hopeful to walk with them upon 
the mountains. So they went forth with them, and walked 
a while, having a pleasant prospect on every side. When they 
were about to depart, one of the Shepherds gave them a note 
of the way. Another of them bid them beware of the Flat- 
terer. The third bid them take heed that they sleep not upon 
the Enchanted Ground; and the fourth bid them God-speed. 

They went then till they came at a place where a way put 
itself into their way, and seemed to lie as straight as the 
way they should go; and they knew not which of the two to 
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take, for both seemed straight before them. As they were 
thinking about the way, behold a man, black of flesh, but 
covered with a very light robe, came to them, and asked them 
why they stood there. They answered they were going to 
the Celestial City, but knew not which of these ways to take. 
‘Follow me,’’ saidtheman. ‘‘Itisthither that lam going.’’ 
So they followed him in the way that but now came into 
the road, which by degrees turned, and turned them so far 
from the city that they desired to go to, that in little time 
their faces were turned away from it; yet they followed 
him. But by and by, before they were aware, he led them 
both within the compass of a net, in which they were both 
so entangled that they knew not what to do; and with that 
the white robe fell off the black man’s back. Then they saw 
where they were. 

Christian—Now do I see myself in error. Did not the 
Shepherds bid us beware of the Flatterer? 

Hopeful—They also gave us a note of directions about the 
way, for our more sure finding thereof; but herein we have 
forgotten to read, and have not kept ourselves from the paths 
of the destroyer. 

Thus they lay bewailing themselves in the net. At last 
they espied a Shining One coming towards them with a whip 
of small cords in his hand. When he was come to the place 
where they were, he asked them whence they came, and what 
they did there. They told him that they were poor pilgrims 
going to Zion, but that they were led out of their way by a 
black man clothed in white. Then said He with the whip, 
‘‘It is Flatterer, a false apostle, that hath transformed him- 
self into an angel of light.’’ So he rent the net and let the 
men out. He then led them back to the way which they had ~ 
left to follow the Flatterer; and after he had chastised them 
sorely, he bid them go on their way. 

I saw then in my dream, that they went until they came 
into a certain country, whose air naturally tended to make 
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one drowsy, if he came a stranger into it. And here Hope- 
ful began to be very dull and heavy of sleep; wherefore he 
said unto Christian, ‘‘]1 do now begin to grow so drowsy that 
I can scarce hold up mine eyes; let us lie down here and take 
a‘nap.”” 

Christian—By no means; lest sleeping, we never awake 
more. 

Hopeful—Why, my brother? Sleep is sweet to the labor- 
ing man; we may be refreshed if we take a nap. 

Christian—Do you not remember that one of the Shepherds 
bid us beware of the Enchanted Ground? He meant by that, 
that we should beware of sleeping; therefore let us not sleep, 
as do others, but let us watch and be sober. 

Now I saw in my dream, that by this time the pilgrims 
were got over the Enchanted Ground, and entering into the 
country of Beulah, whose air was very sweet and pleasant, 
they solaced themselves there for a season. 

Here they heard continually the singing of birds, and saw 
every day the flowers appear on the earth, and heard the 
voice of the turtle in the land. In this country the sun 
shineth night and day; wherefore this was beyond the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death, and also out of the reach of 
Giant Despair; neither could they from this place so much 
as see Doubting Castle. Here they were within sight of the 
City they were going to; also here met them some of the 
inhabitants thereof; for in this land the Shining Ones com- 
monly walked, because it was upon the borders of heaven. 
Drawing near to the City, they had yet a more perfect view 
thereof. It was builded of pearls and precious stones; also 
the streets thereof were paved with gold. 

Then they walked on their way, and came yet nearer and 
nearer, where were orchards, vineyards, and gardens, and 
their gates opened into the highway. Now as they came up 
to these places, behold the gardener stood in the way, to 
whom the pilgrims said, ‘‘Whose goodly vineyards and gar- 
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dens are these?’’ He answered, ‘‘They are the King’s, and 
are planted here for his own delight, and also for the solace 
of pilgrims.’’ So the gardener had them into the vineyards, 
and bid them refresh themselves with the dainties. Healso 
showed them the King’s walks, and the arbors where He de- 
lighted to be; and here they tarried and slept. 

So I saw, that when they awoke, they addressed them- 
selves to go up to the City; but the reflection of the sun 
upon the City (for the city was pure gold) was so extremely 
glorious that they could not, as yet, with open face behold 
it, but through an instrument made for that purpose. Sol 
saw, that as they went on, there met them two men, in rai- 
ment that shone like gold; also their faces shone as the light. 

Now, I saw further, that betwixt them and the gate was 
a river; but there was no bridge to go over; and the river 
was very deep. At the sight of this river, the pilgrims 
were much stunned; but the men that went with them said, 
““You must go through, or you cannot come to the gate.’’ 

They then addressed themselves to the water; and enter- 
ing, Christian began to sink, and crying out to his good 
friend Hopeful, he said, ‘‘I sink in deep waters; the billows 
£0 over my head; all his waves go over me.’’ 

Then said the other, ‘‘Be of good cheer, my brother; I 
feel the bottom, and it is good.’’ Then said Christian, ‘‘Ah! 
my friend, the sorrows of death have compassed me about : 
I shall not see the land that flows with milk and honey.’’ 
But Christian also presently found ground to stand upon, 
and so it followed that the rest of the river was but shallow. 
Thus they got over. Now upon the bank of the river, on 
the other side, they saw the two shining men again, who 
there waited for them. Thus they went toward the gate. 

Now you must note that the City stood upon a mighty 
hill, but the pilgrims went up that hill with ease, because 
they had left their mortal garments behind them in the 
river; for though they went in with them, they came out 
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without them. The foundation upon which the City was 
framed was higher than the clouds; but they went up through 
the regions of the air, sweetly talking as they went, being 
comforted because they safely got over the river, and had 
such glorious companions to attend them. 

The talk they had with the Shining Ones was about the 
glory of the place. They told them that the beauty and 
glory of it was inexpressible. ‘‘There,’’ said they, ‘‘is 
Mount Zion, the heavenly Jerusalem, and the innumerable 
company of angels. You are going now,’’ said they, ‘‘to 
the paradise of God, wherein you shall see the tree of life, 
and eat of the never-fading fruits thereof; and when you 
come there you shall have white robes given you, and your 
walk and talk shall be every day with the King, even all the 
days of eternity. There you shall not see sorrow, sickness, 
affliction and death; for the former things are passed away. 
You are now going to Abraham, to Isaac and Jacob, and to 
the prophets—men that God hath taken away from the evil 
to come.’’ 

Now when they were come up to the gate, there was 
written over it in letters of gold, ‘ 

*“‘BLESSED ARE THEY THAT DO HIS COMMAND- 
MENTS, THAT THEY MAY HAVE RIGHT TO THE TREE 
OF LIFE, AND MAY ENTER IN THROUGH THE GATES 
INTO THE CITY.’’ 

Then I saw in my dream, that the Shining Men bid them 
— eall at the gate; the which when they did, Enoch, Moses, and 
Elijah looked from above over the gate; to whom it was 
said, ‘“These pilgrims are come from the City of Destruction 
for the love that they bear to the King.’’ Then the pilgrims 
gave in unto them each man his certificate, which they had re- 
ceived in the beginning; these, therefore, were carried in unto 
the King, who, when he had read them, said, ‘‘Where are the 
men?’’ To whom it was answered, ‘‘They are standing with- 
out the gate.’’ The King then commanded to open the gate. 
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Now I saw in my dream, that these two men went in at 
the gate; and lo, as they entered, they were transfigured; 
and they had raiment put on that shone like gold. They 
were also given harps and crowns; the harps to praise withal, 
and the crowns in token of honor. Then I heard in my 
dream that all the bells in the City rang for joy, and that 
it was said unto them, ‘‘Enter ye into the joy of your Lord.’’ 

Now just as the gates were opened to let in the men, I 
looked in after them, and behold,the City shone like the sun; 
the streets also were paved with gold; and in them walked 
many men, with crowns on their heads, palmsintheirhands, _ 
and golden harps to sing praises withal. And after that, ic 
they shut up the gates; which when I had seen, I wished _ 
myself among them. So I awoke, and behold, it was a dream. 
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